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wVnoyfltripjmrfo  i§  m#)*  to  ir/Hyldtj*}  umton*  of  Mst  fwrfly 
who  were  able  to  recall  the  basic  data  from  which  this  family  tree  was  con¬ 
structed*  Thanks  are  particularly  due  to  the  members  of  the  Geneology 
Committee  who,  in  1945  and  1946  sketched  the  first  outlines  of  the  family 
tree*  On  this  Committee  were  Willie  Posner  (aaa-aaa),  his  daughter  Grace 
(aaa-aaa-f),  Sam  Posner  (aaa-af),  his  daughter,  Helen  Posner  Fried  (aaa-afb), 
Benjamin  Posner  (aab-i)  and  Stanley  I*  Posner  (aab-ib)* 

After  an  interval  of  nearly  six  years  the  original  charts  were  re¬ 
vised  through  the  single-handed  work  of  Milton  Posner  (aaa-aaf-a)*  This 
cousin  is  truly  a  Posner  since  three  of  his  four  grandparents  are  Posners 
as  a  result  of  two  intermarriages  of  first  cousins  -  a  not  uncommon  event  in 
the  history  of  the  Posner  family* 

We  dedicate  this  first  edition  to  the  cousins  who  gave  written  form 
to  the  oral  history  which  would  otherwise  have  disappeared  and  would  have 
left  an  impenetrable  curtain  of  time  between  the  members  of  our  family  group* 
We  dedicate  this  edition  also  to  those  members  of  our  family  who  have  already 
gathered  in  some  heavenly  halls  where  we  trust  there  exists  an  active  Posner 
Family  Circle  -  "Celestial  Branch" • 
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PART  ONE  -  THE  HISTORY 


Chapter  1 


The  Posners  -  Where  Do  They  Come  From? 

What  a  wonderful  thing  it  would  be  if  we  could  trace  our  family  line 
back  through  the  generations  of  the  Diaspora  and  connect  in  some  way  with 
the  characters  of  biblical  daysl  Unfortunately,  however,  this  is  a  dream 
never  to  be  realized  because  almost  no  records  of  Jewish  births  and  deaths 
in  the  old  world  are  available.  In  fact,  the  many  legal  restrictions  and 
requirements  for  forced  military  service  were  such  as  to  encourage  the  de¬ 
struction  and  alteration  of  those  records  which  did  exist.  This  is  material 
for  another  story  which  should  be  written  some  time  so  that  our  children 
will  know  something  of  the  atmosphere  in  which  their  forebears  lived  and 
from  which  many  of  them  fled  to  the  land  of  freedom  and  opportunity. 

We  do  know,  however,  that  the  nucleus  of  our  family  group  (going  back 
to  the  earliest  generation  which  could  be  reached  through  the  memory  of  liv¬ 
ing  persons)  was  in  that  portion  of  Russia  known  as  White  Russia  which  lies 
close  to  the  Polish  border.  The  exact  location  is  shown  on  the  map  which 
appears  as  the  frontispiece.  White  Russia  is  composed  of  three  "gubernias" 
(states).  These  are:  Mogilev,  Smolensk,  and  Vitebsk.  There  were  un  - 
doubtedly  members  of  our  family  in  this  entire  area  but  the  principal  con¬ 
centration  appears  to  have  been  in  the  City  of  Belinitz,  Mogilev, on  the 
Dnepr  River.  However,  as  the  family  grew  and  sons  struck  out  for  themselves, 
they  scattered  throughout  many  of  the  small  rural  communities  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  family  contact  with  one  another  and  much  vis¬ 
iting  between  members  of  the  family.  In  times  of  trouble  children  were  fre¬ 
quently  entrusted  to  relatives  and  brought  up  as  part  of  the  family  group. 

Fascinating  stories  could  be  written  concerning  each  of  these  community 
groups  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  we  have  somewhere  in  the  modem  generation 
someone  with  sufficient  family  interest  and  facility  of  expression  who  will 
do  the  necessary  research  to  preserve  this  part  of  our  heritage. 


The  Early  Settlers 

The  first  cousin  who  is  known  to  have  come  to  the  United  States  was 
Morris  (aaa-ba).  who  arrived  in  New  York  about  1881.  Shortly  thereafter 
Abraham  (aaa-ad)  came  to  New  York  from  London.  Then  shortly  thereafter  Itka 
(aae-d)  arrived  and  found  her  first  lodging  with  Abraham. 

Although  there  are  many  distinguished  members  of  our  family  well-known 
in  their  particular  communities  or  professions,  probably  no  single  family  name 
is  better  known  in  the  business  world  than  the  second  arrival,  Abraham,  after 
an  adventurous  journey  beginning  in  Russia  as  a  boy  of  fourteen,  he  stopped 
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long  enough  in  London  to  learn  the  trade  of  shoe  laster.  On  his  arrival  in  the 
United  States,  his  first  job  was  in  the  shoemaking  industry  but  he  soon  moved 
out  into  shoe  retailing  and  in  1888  established  his  own  business  which  became 
widely  known  as  ”Dr.  Posner’s  Scientific  Shoes  for  Children”.  His  name  and  his 
trademark  -  an  academic  figure  gazing  through  a  telescope  -  is  known  through  the 
entire  United  States.  The  photograph  on  the  inside  cover  shows  him  as  a  young 
man  shortly  after  his  arrival  in  New  York. 


The  Original  Name 

In  Russia  the  family  name  was  not  Posner  but  rather  Pevsner.  How  and  by  whom 
it  was  modified  to  its  present  spelling  is  not  known  to  the  writer.  Possibly  in 
subsequent  editions  of  this  family  tree  this  interesting  question  may  be  explored 
and  an  authentic  answer  established. 

It  is  generally  accepted  that  the  transition  from  the  original  name  was  made 
by  an  officer  of  the  Immigration  Service  when  Abraham  first  arrived  in  New  York 
in  1881.  The  immigration  officials  were  often  faced  with  the  problem  of  trans¬ 
literation  of  old  world  names  into  some  American  equivalent  and  they  exercised  a 
great  deal  of  freedom  in  making  the  necessary  change*  It  is  not  too  difficult 
to  see  how  Pevsner  could  have  become  Posner  simply  through  the  carelessness  of  a 
busy  and  impersonal  official.  However,  I  have  difficulty  in  accepting  this  ex¬ 
planation.  It  seems  only  reasonable  to  believe  that  Abraham  must  have  adopted 
some  transliteration  of  his  own  during  his  temporary  sojourn  in  London  and  the 
change,  therefore,  whether  accidental  or  deliberate,  must  have  its  origin  at  a 
time  prior  to  his  arrival  in  Hew  York.  It  would  seem  likely  that  there  were  some 
members  of  the  family  who  ’were  already  in  'England  and  with  whom  this  fourteen-year- 
old  boy  found  shelter  in  London.  We  know  that  there  was  at  least  one  family  in 
London  about  that  time  who  spelled  their  name  Posner.  One  of  the  very  distin¬ 
guished  members  of  the  New  York  Bar,  Louis  Samuel  Posner,  was  born  in  London  and 
he  came  to  the  United  States  in  1884  as  a  child.  I  have  spoken  with  him  in  an  ef¬ 
fort  to  determine  whether  there  is  any  family  relationship  but  he  knows  only  that 
his  father  (Samuel)  was  born  in  Russia.  Perhaps  further  research  may  throw  some 
light  on  this  interesting  question. 

It  has  been  suggested  to  me  by  Rabbi  Zalmen  (aaa-aba-aa)  whom  I  met  recently 
in  Nashville,  Tennessee,  that  the  original  family  name  may  have  been  derived  from 
the  fact  that  our  ancestors  came  to  Russia  from  the  Province  of  Poland  known  as 
’’P05NAN”.  This  province  which  had  in  the  Middle  nges  a  very  large  and  scholarly 
Jewish  community,  was  transferred  back  and  forth  through  the  centuries  between 
Prussia,  Poland  and  Russia.  The  German  name  for  the  state  and  capital  city  is 
’’POSEN”.  Rabbi  Zalmen  suggested  that  at  some  time  in  the  past  there  may  have  been 
a  Russian  modification  of  the  name,  or  even  if  there  were  not,  over  the  passage  of 
years  the  slight  corruption  might  have  taken  place. 

t 

As  is  mentioned  in  Chapter  2,  the  Jews  of  Russia  were  not  permitted  to  take 
surnames  until  1812  and  it  was  a  common  practice  at  that  time  for  families  to  adopt 
a  name  which  reflected  the  occupation,  place  of  residence  or  former  residence,  Thus 
it  is  entirely  plausible  to  explain  both  the  original  and  its  American  modification 
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as  indicating  that  one  of  the  temporary  abodes  of  our  ancestors  down  through 
the  centuries  may  have  been  in  Poznan. 

This  may  also  explain  v/hy  there  are  a  number  of  families  scattered  through¬ 
out  the  United  States,  both  Jewish  and  Gentile,  who  are  named  Posner  but  with 
whom  we  have  been  unable  to  find  any  family  connection. 

One  additional  brief  note  should  be  made  at  this  point  which  may  some  day 
be  of  interest  to  our  decendants.  As  a  result  of  the  adoption  of  the  new  name 
by  Abraham,  most  of  the  newcomers  whom  he  assisted  in  coming  to  the  United 
States  or  idiom  he  welcomed  at  the  port  of  entry,  adopted  the  same  modification 
of  the  family  name.  However,  a  substantial  number  of  the  family  remained  in 
Russia.  Some  of  them,  as  conditions  grew  worse,  moved  on  to  other  parts  of 
the  world.  Some  went  to  Palestine  as  in  the  case  of  Rabbi  Shalom  (aaa-aba-a). 
Later,  he  came  to  the  United  States  and  has  also  adopted  the  American  spelling. 
But  there  must  be  many  other  cousins  with  whom  we  have  lost  contact  who  would 
undoubtedly  still  use  the  original  name  or  some  modification.  In  the  course  of 
my  research  work  I  found  reference  to  several  ’’Pevsners11  and  we  are  making  some 
effort  to  determine  whether  there  is  a  family  relationship.  Helen  Pried  is  pres¬ 
ently  investigating  the  possibility  that  a  very  distinguished  English  architect, 
Nicolaus  Pevsner,  may  be  a  decendant  of  Teveh  (aaa-d)  whose  five  sons  (including 
one  named  Nicholas)  remained  in  Russia. 

It  is  my  general  practice  when  I  am  traveling  to  examine  the  telephone  book 
in  a  new  community  and  contact  any  listings  named  Posner  or  Pevsner.  I  have 
found  many  persons  who  know  that  their  family  came  from  Mogilev  but  who  are  un¬ 
able  to  establish  any  fixed  point  of  reference  which  would  prove  that  they  are 
cousins.  However,  it  is  not  impossible  that  some  of  these  families  are  related 
and  the  publication  of  this  book  may  help  to  establish  that  fact. 


The  American  Diaspora 

Although  most  members  of  the  family  entered  the  United  States  through  the 
Port  of  New  York  and  rubbed  off  in  that  city  the  surface  indications  of  the  immi¬ 
grant,  they  scattered  quickly  throughout  the  entire  United  States,  another  in¬ 
teresting  project  for  an  historically-inclined  member  of  the  family  would  be  to 
trace  some  of  these  migrations.  In  my  childhood  I  marveled  to  learn  that  we  had 
a  cousin  who  was  a  policeman  in  North  Dakota  and  another  who  had  a  general  store 
in  Hibbing,  Minnesota,  serving  the  community  which  developed  the  fabulous  Mesabi 
ore  deposits.  A  large  branch  was  established  in  Milwaukee,  Wisconson.  My  immedi- 
ate  family  group  developed  roots  in  Worcester,  Massachusetts.  Others  found  em¬ 
ployment  or  small  businesses  in  other  Mew  England  communities,  including  Waterbury 
Connecticut;  Boston,  Massachusetts,  and  elsewhere. 

Two  cousins,  Ike  (aaa-bg)  and  Jake  (aaa-bi)  traveled  to  Louisiana  and  estab¬ 
lished  families  in  Alexandria  and  Baton  Rouge.  I  was  extremely  interested  to 
learn  that  one  of  these  cousins  was  associated  with  Samuel  Zemurray,  now  the  Chair 
man  of  the  Board  of  the  United  Fruit  Company.  At  that  time  Zemurray  and  our 
cousin  were  engaged  in  a  small  dry  goods  business  in  Selma,  Alabama.  Later  when 
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Zemurray  began  to  develop  his  banana  empire,  he  invited  this  cousin  who  by 
that  time  had  returned  to  New  Jersey,  to  establish  a  wholesale  fruit  business 
in  Louisiana*  last  year  I  visited  these  cousins  in  Baton  Rouge  and  New  Ore- 
leans, 


Even  in  the  new  world  separated  by  thousands  of  miles,  instead  of  the 
short  wagon  trips  in  Russia,  family  ties  remained  strong  and  new  arrivals  were 
directed  toward  the  in], and  cities  where  someone  had  already  established  a  toe¬ 
hold  and  could  provide  food  and  lodging  for  the  newcomers.  As  families  grew, 
the  range  increased  and  today  there  are  few  major  cities  in  the  entire  United 
States,  north,  south,  east  or  west,  where  there  is  no  member  of  our  Posner 
family  group.  However,  as  the  generations  increase  and  with  changes  of  the 
family  name  as  daughters  marry,  the  very  knowledge  of  the  basic  relationship 
tends  to  disappear  and  there  are  many  cousins  living  in  the  same  communities 
who  are  unaware  of  their  family  relationship.  We  hope  that  this  family  tree 
will  help  to  reunite  some  of  these  individuals  and  give  to  them  a  personal 
sense  of  relationship  with  the  earlier  generations  and  with  the  family  back¬ 
ground  and  traditions. 
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Chapter  2 


A  Few  Historical  Notes 
Concerning  the  Russian  Nightmare 


Although  our  present  knowledge  of  our  ancestry  begins  about  1760,  it  is 
reasonable  to  assume  that  like  other  Jews  of  Russia  and  Poland  they  were  the 
decendants  of  the  refugees  who  fled  from  the  terrors  of  Christian  Europe  dur¬ 
ing  the  Dark  Ages,  The  history  of  those  centuries  of  barbarism  and  inhumanity 
should  be  read  by  the  American-born  Posners  who  have  never  known  the  fears  of 
pogroms  and  massacres,  I  suggest  as  the  best  single  source  of  the  entire  pano¬ 
rama  of  Jewish  history  the  book  by  Abram  Leon  Sachar,  now  president  of  Brandeis 
University  -  "A  History  of  the  Jews”,  Most  of  the  following  information  was 
gleaned  from  its  pages. 

For  centuries  the  Jews  in  Poland  thrived  under  friendly  rulers,  but  begin¬ 
ning  about  1650  the  picture  changed  and  conditions  became  nearly  intolerable. 

In  Russia,  on  the  other  hand,  Jews  were  hated  and  rigidly  restricted  even  during 
the  friendly  era  in  Poland,  It  was  a  great  tragedy  that  Poland  was  partitioned 
among  Austria,  Prussia  and  Russia,  beginning  in  1772  and  nearly  a  million  Jews 
fell  into  the  power  of  Catherine  II  of  Russia, 

In  1791  the  "pale"  of  settlement  was  established  which  confined  Jews  to  a 
limited  district,  and  even  in  the  "pale"  they  were  excluded  from  military  ports 
of  certain  towns  and  crown-lands.  Every  effort  was  made  to  squeeze  Jews  out  of 
the  countryside.  Once  the  Poles  had  driven  Jews  out  of  the  cities  into  the  vil¬ 
lages;  now  the  process  was  reversed  and  the  Jews  were  driven  back  onto  the  cit¬ 
ies,  However,  the  "KaHAL"  was  recognized  as  the  Jewish  governing  body  and  given 
certain  authority  to  try  Jewish  cases.  But  primarily  it  was  used  as  a  fiscal  in¬ 
strument  to  collect  special  Jewish  taxes. 

In  1801  Alexander  I  came  to  the  throne  and  for  a  brief  period  there  was  hope 
that  he  would  improve  conditions  for  the  Jews,  There  was  a  liberalization  of  priv¬ 
ileges  for  Jews  who  became  agriculturists;  all  schools,  even  the  highest,  were 
opened  to  Jews  and  they  could  have  their  own  schools  if  the  language  of  instruc¬ 
tion  was  Russian,  Polish  or  German,  But  he  prohibited  Jews  from  keeping  taverns 
in  the  countryside,  they  could  not  lease  lands,  and  they  were  uprooted  from  a 
number  of  frontier  villages  where  they  had  lived  for  generations. 

In  1812  he  had  been  touched  by  the  loyalty  and  devotion  of  the  Jews  during 
the  period  of  the  French  invasion  of  Russia,  and  as  a  special  mark  of  royal  favor 
permitted  Jews  to  take  surnames.  But  after  the  defeat  of  Napoleon  at  Waterloo, 
Alexander  became  alarmed  by  certain  seditious  secret  societies  and  adopted  a  harsh 
policy  toward  Jews, 

Alexander  attempted  in  every  way  to  make  converts  of  the  Jews  and  was  bitter 
at  his  lack  of  success.  His  rule  grew  more  restrictive  and  primitive.  Expulsions 
became  common.  In  the  head  of  winter  in  1824,  twenty  thousand  Jewish  families  of 
Mogilev  and  Vitebsk  were  ruthlessly  expelled  and  left  to  die  on  the  roads  or  to 
struggle  along  in  the  already  badly  congested  Jewish  "pale”, 

"Before  Alexander  died,  in  1825,  the  Jewish  situation  had  become  deplorable. 
The  vast  Jewish  population  was  new  confined  to  the  governments  of  the  pale.  How 
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they  subsisted  is  a  mystery*  •••  There  were  still  a  small  number  of  wealthier 
Jews  who  carried  on  commerce  in  furs  and  skins  with  foreign  lands  and  moved 
about  freely,  attending  great  international  fairs*  But  these  were  the  exceptions* 
The  masses  of  the  people  lived  in  poverty,  hemmed  into  a  narrow  district,  learn¬ 
ing  to  subsist  under  an  ever  increasing  load  of  repression* 

"Alexander  was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  Nicholas,  a  military  autocrat  who 
believed  in  ruling  his  country  as  if  it  were  a  barracks*  Strong  as  an  ox,  loving 
the  breath  of  the  battlefield,  he  became  the  reactionary  gendarme  of  Europe, 
dedicating  himself  to  the  principles  of  autocracy,  nationalism,  and  orthodoxy*  He 
loved  Russia  sincerely  and  resolved  to  protect  it  from  the  influence  of  all  Wes¬ 
tern  liberal  ideas.  The  censorship  which  he  established  was  so  stringent  that 
even  musical  compositions  could  not  enter,  lest  the  notes  be  used  as  a  revolution¬ 
ary  code.  •••  Such  a  type  could  not  be  sympathetic  to  any  minority  group,  and  he 
depised  the  Jews  above  all*  To  him  they  were  leeches  and  parsites  and  an  unassim- 
ilable  element  in  Russian  society.  With  his  accession  there  began  a  relentless 
thirty  years1  war  against  them* 

"In  1827,  soon  after  his  accession,  all  able-bodied  Russians  above  the  age  of 
eighteen  were  made  liable  to  serve  in  the  army  for  twenty-five  years*  He  hoped 
by  universal  military  training  not  only  to  create  the  finest  army  in  Europe,  but 
also  to  break  down  the  solidarity  of  the  alien  groups.  Hence  his  military  policy 
was  devised  to  bear  heavier  upon  these  minorities*  Conscription  affected  seven  in 
a  thousand  of  the  Russian  population,  but  ten  in  a  thousand  among  Jews.  Moreover, 
the  period  of  military  service  was  increased  by  six  years  for  the  Jewish  popula¬ 
tion,  through  the  provision  which  compelled  them  to  attend  cantons,  or  preparatory 
camps,  from  the  age  of  twelve.  Every  effort  was  made  to  wean  the  young  reservists 
from  Judaism.  They  were  transported  long  distances  from  their  native  towns,  away 
from  every  Jewish  influence.  They  were  flogged  and  prevented  from  sleeping;  they 
were  served  salt  foods  and  denied  water*  It  was  impossible  for  more  than  the  most 
stalwart  to  survive*  There  were  enormous  numbers  of  forced  baptisms,  which  took 
the  most  virile  elements  out  of  Jewish  life.  It  is  estimated  that  by  1839  more  than 
forty  thousand  had  been  converted  in  Moscow  and  Piltushey  alone. 

"The  law  of  conscription  was  made  more  cruel  and  more  demoralizing  through  the 
provision  which  placed  the  responsibility  for  recruiting  upon  the  kahal.  When  the 
quota  was  short,  the  leaders  in  the  kahal  were  obliged  to  supply  the  deficiency  by 
fair  means  or  foul.  Bands  of  hunters  prowled  about  the  centres  of  Jewish  popula¬ 
tion,  kidnapping  young  men  without  passports,  poimaniki,  whom  they  could  use  as 
substitutes  to  fill  the  quotaj  These  lovchiki  (catchers)  were  the  terror  of  Jewish 
life;  Jews  preying  on  Jews  to  fill  the  maws  of  the  Russian  Moloch*  The  system 
went  on  for  thirty  years,  sacrificing  the  youth  and  destroying  the  morale  of  Jewish 
life. 

"Nicholas  I  died  in  1855*  •••  The  accession  of  his  son,  Alexander  II,  was 
hailed  as  the  beginning  of  a  new  era.  The  young  prince  had  been  well  educated,  and, 
while  not  a  liberal,  surrounded  himself  with  enlightened  statesmen,  whose  counsels 
he  usually  followed*  He  inaugurated  his  reign  with  a  series  of  epoch-making  re¬ 
forms,  political  and  judicial,  which  met  the  highest  expectations  of  the  liberals. 

He  cut  down  the  powers  and  privileges  of  the  clergy.  And  he  capped  his  early  re¬ 
form  enthusiasm  by  liberating  forty  million  serfs.  Phis sia .was  almost  cut  loose 
from  its  ancient  moorings. 
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"The  Jews  gained  immensely  in  the  general  liberal  high  tide,  •••  The  deadly 
policy  of  juvenile  conscription  came  to  an  end  at  once,  after  being  in  force 
thirty  years.  The- age  limit  of  conscription  was  now  set  alike  for  Jew  and  Chris¬ 
tian,  The  schools  and  universities  of  the  country  were  again  opened  to  the  Jews, 
The  great  Russian  cities  were  also  opened  to  certain  favoured  classes,  merchants 
of  the  first  guild,  skilled  artisans  and  mechanics,  and  university  graduates, 
whose  talents,  intelligence,  and  wealth  were  considered  useful  in  developing  the 
resources  of  the  country, 

"The  benefits  which  flowed  from  Alexander1 s  early  liberalism  must  not  be  ex¬ 
aggerated,  The  vast  majority  of  the  Jews  were  still  not  permitted  to  move  from 
the  overcrowded  provinces  of  the  pale.  The  concessions  to  the  privileged  were 
often  not  honestly  carried  out,  and  merchants  and  artisans  were  subject  to  seri¬ 
ous  annoyances  from  corrupt  officials.  The  emancipation  of  the  serfs  created  a 
bitter  economic  crisis  in  the  country,  during  which  thousands  of  Russians  were 
compelled  to  leave  and  seek  new  homes  in  America.  Yet  living-conditions  had  at 
last  become  tolerable;  hearth  and  home  were  no  longer  threatened.  Many  Jews  took 
advantage  of  the  new  educational  opportunities  anf  flocked  to  the  schools  and  col¬ 
leges.  They  entered  the  professions,  and  Jewish  names  began  to  appear  among  those 
of  prominent  lawyers  and,  in  some  instances,  judges.  Jewish  physicians  and  sur¬ 
geons  found  useful  careers  even  in  the  army.  Jewish  financiers  invested  in  Rus¬ 
sian  enterprises,  exploiting  mines,  building  railroads,  helping  in  the  development 
of  the  country  and  in  their  own  economic  advance. 

"Above  all,  a  vigorous  intellectual  life  was  developed  in  the  unexpectedly 
favourable  environment,  and  for  the  first  time  there  were  Jewish  periodicals  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Russian  language.  European  culture  was  also  brought  into  old- 
fashioned  Jewish  homes  by  means  of  Hebrew  and  Yiddish  periodicals  and  books.  It 
seemed  as  if  Russia  was  to  come  at  last  into  the  concert  of  civilized  European 
peoples. 

"Unfortunately  a  curse  seemed  to  hang  over  the "Russian  tsars.  Howeve^  lib¬ 
eral  they  began,  they  invariably  turned  reactionary.  Alexander,  like  many  of  his 
forbears,  was  of  a  volatile  nature,  and  when  his  reform  enthusiasm  had  spent  it¬ 
self,  he  forsook  his  dream  of  a  liberal  empire.  ... 

"Alexander’s  abandonment  of  liberalism  naturally  vitally  affected  the  Jews  of 
the  empire.  The  tsar  now  frankly  regretted  his  former  generosity,  for  all  of  his 
concessions  had  not  broken  down  Jewish  solidarity.  Many  Jews,  too,  were  identi¬ 
fied  with  the  liberal  movements  which  terrorized  the  tsarist  government.  •••  From 
every  source  came  the  whole  tribe  of  familiar  accusations.  Committees  now  began 
their  ominous  investigations,  and  the  usual  restrictions  followed.  In  1871  a  num¬ 
ber  of  yeshibahs  were  closed.  Conscription  of  Jews  was  no  longer  accompanied  by 
the  right  to  military  advancement.  ...  Accusations  of  ritual  murder  began  to  crop 
up,  forerunners  of  the  horrors  of  the  next  reign,  which  began  in  1881,  when 
Alexander  II  was  blown  to  bits  by  revolutionary  fanatics.  Russian  history  now  be¬ 
came,  ...  a  long  list  of  martyrs  and  a  register  of  convicts. 

"The  new  tsar,  Alexander  III,  resembled  his  grandfather  Nicholas  in  his  sol¬ 
dierly  training  and  bearing  and  in  his  narrow  Russian  prejudices.  But  he  was  in¬ 
finitely  less  able  and  earned  the  title  "the  crowned  peasant"  which  critics  gave 
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him.  The  brutal  assassination  of  his  father  reinforced  his  natural  hatred  of 
liberalism. 

’’The  new  regime  was  worthily  inaugurated  with  a  series  of  anti-Jewish 
riots,  which  raged  through  the  year  and  spread  to  all  parts  of  Russia,  affect¬ 
ing  the  thriving  metropolises  as  well  as  the  obscure,  ignorant  villages  where 
Jews  still  lived.  The  riots,  or  pogroms ,  were  undoubtedly  centrally  organized 
and  the  government  did  little  to  check  them.  In  the  Kiev  government,  where 
Jews  were  most  thickly  settled.  General  Drenteln  would  not  ’endanger  the  lives 
of  his  soldiers  for  the  sake  of  a  few  Jews.1  Ignatiev,  the  Minister  of  the  In¬ 
terior,  insisted  that  the  pogroms  were  the  natural  consequence  of  the  unfair 
economic  practices  of  the  Jews.  Instead  of  taking  measures  to  put  an  end  to 
the  outrages,  he  appointed  commissions  to  investigate  Jewish  exploitation;  the 
Jews  were  placed  on  trial  for  arousing  pogroms  against  themselves  I 

”At  the  beginning  of  1882  the  government  finally  checked  the  excesses,  but 
In  effect  it  took  the  monopoly  of  persecution  into  its  own  hands.  ’Temporary 
Rules’  were  issued  in  May  which  remained  in  force  until  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
in  1914*  The  pale  district  was  materially  narrowed  and  it  was  decreed  ’that 
the  Jews  be  forbidden  to  settle  anew  outside  of  towns  and  boroughs,  exceptions 
being  made  only  in  the  case  of  existing  agricultural  colonies.’  As  the  law  was 
interpreted,  the  Jews  were  prevented  from  moving  at  all,  and  they  became  in¬ 
terned  in  the  villages  in  which  they  lived  when  the  regulation  was  issued.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  Jews  were  forbidden  to  own  mortgages  and  leases,  and  since  the  pro¬ 
hibition  was  interpreted  retroactively,  the  claims  which  Jews  already  had  were 
cancelled  without  compensation. 

’’The  special  classes  of  Jews  who  had  settled  throughout  the  empire  during 
the  tolerant  decade  of  Alexander  II’ s  reign  were  severely  examined,  and  those 
who  could  not  prove  their  right  to  remain  were  expelled  within  twenty-four  hours. 
Security  of  residence  disappeared  and  whole  communities  were  placed  at  the  mercy 
of  the  police,  who  were  paid  immense  bribes  in  return  for  lenience  in  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  the  brutal  laws.  The  corruption  of  officials  and  the  subordination  of 
law  to  the  bureaucracy  ultimately  served  as  a  boomerang,  reacting  disastrously  on 
Russian  civil  and  political  administration.  The  May  Laws  aroused  the  indignation 
of  the  civilized  world,  but  all  protests  were  unheeded. 

’’There  followed  in  1887,  new  educational  restrictions  which  limited  the  num¬ 
ber  of  Jews  in  universities  to  ten  percent  within  the  pale,  and  to  five  per  cent 
outside  of  the  pale,  except  in  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow,  where  t^e  limitation  was 
placed  at  three  percent.  The  restrictions  brought  untold  sorrow  to  thousands  of 
students  who  were  left  stranded  in  the  midst  of  their  educational  program.  The 
drastic  operation  of  the  law  is  clear  from  the  fact  that  during  the  nineties  there 
were  eighteen  hundred  Jewish  students  in  Russian  universities  and  at  least  twenty- 
five  hundred  abroad.  Barriers  were  also  placed  in  the  way  of  a  legal  career. Jews 
had  been  prominent  in  the  law,  but  in  1889  it  was  decreed  that  no  Jew  could  be 
called  to  the  bar  without  the  permission  of  the  Minister  of  Justice.  Few  Jews  were 
consequently  called  until  1904* 
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"Pogroms .  civil  disabilities,  legal  and  economic  restrictions,  increased 
.  military  obligations,  all  gave  a  tremendous  impetus  to  Jewish  emigration*  At 
first  the  Russian  officials  attempted  to  check  the  great  flight  which  began 
after  the  May  Laws,  and  the  emigrants  were  plagued  wherever  they  turned*  The 
world  shuddered  at  the  horrors  through  which  the  Jews  passed*  They  huddled  in 
their  thousands  on  the  western  frontiers,  without  funds,  without  any  definite 
destination,  hounded  by  the  officials  andby  pogroms ,  Yet,  despite  all  difficul¬ 
ties,  tens  of  thousands  left  during  the  eighties,  and  in  the  last  three  years 
of  the  decade  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  escaped  from  the  Russian  hell*  Most 
of  them  turned  to  the  United  States,  where  they  completely  submerged  the  older 
stocks  and  profoundly  influenced  Jewish  life*" 

This  is  the  compressed  history  of  the  period  during  which  our  known  ances¬ 
tors  lived  in  Russia  until  the  period  of  immigration  immediately  following  the 
May  Laws  of  1882.  Against  this  historical  background,  some  of  the  family  anec¬ 
dotes  acquire  more  significance* 

It  is  impossible  in  this  first  effort  to  record  our  family  geneology  to 
gather  together  the  colorful  stories  which  I  loved  to  hear  from  my  parents  and 
from  older  members  of  the  family*  I  earnestly  hope  that  this  first  publication 
will  stimulate  decendants  of  each-  of  the  main  branches  to  prepare  a  chapter  re¬ 
lating  the  history  of  each  family  group* 

At  one  point  in  the  preparation  of  this  family  history  I  had  considered 
writing  a  brief  description  of  life  in  the  little  communities  in  which  our  fami- 
lived,  not  so  many  years  ago.  I  was  engaged  in  making  recordings  of  discus¬ 
sions  ,1th  my  family  and  other  cousins  which  would  bring  out  some  of  the  salient 
features  of  life  in  the  Russian  shtetl.  Although  this  was  a  labor  of  love  and 
was  personally  very  rewarding  in  that  it  captured  some  memories  of  an  old-world 
childhood  which  would  otherwise  be  forever  lost,  it  was  a  major  task  which  might 
have  prevented  publication  for  an  indefinite  period  of  time*  But  God  has  a  long 
arm  and  it  stretched  clear  across  the  continent  to  Lots  Angeles  to  bring  to  my  at¬ 
tention  a  newly-published  book  "Life  Is  With  People"  which  tells  in  every  detail 
the  story  of  Jewish  life  in  the  little  towns  of  Russia  and  Poland.  I  urge  those 
of  our  cousins  who  are  genuinely  interested  in  recapturing  the  flavor  of  Mogilev 
and  the  small  surrounding  communities  to  purchase  this  book  and  read  it  out  loud, 
as  we  are  doing,  to  the  children*  y  I  selected  one  paragraph  which  indicates 
that  the  compulsion  which  I  have  felt  to  make  this  family  study  is  a  common  trait. 

"It  is  a  standing  joke,  enjoyed  as  much  by  them  as  by  others,  that  when  Eas- 
tera  European  Jews  meet  they  will  always  try  to  establish  some  bond  of  relation¬ 
ship  or  residence-  and  that  it  is  assumed  they  will  usually  succeed,  first  they 
find  out  whether  the  stranger  is  Jewish,  then  comes  the  question  of  country,  then 
of  province;  next  the  shtetl*  The  ultimate  tender cy  is  to  find  common  relatives. 
Once  these  data  are  established  they  feel  secure*  1  Among  Jews  one  is  never  lost.1" 

The  book  is  a  scholarly,  authentic  product  jy  a  group  at  Columbia  University 
and  contains  an  excellent  introduction  by  Margaret  Mead,  the  nationally  famous 
anthropologist.  It  presents  in  a  completely  integrated  fashion  a  culture  which 

1 /  "Life  Is  With  People"  by  Mark  Zborowski  and  Elizabeth  Herzog,  International 

Universities  Press,  Inc.,  227  West  13  Street,  New  York  11,  N.Y.,  (^5*00),  p*.  230* 
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no  longer  exists  except  in  the  fragments  which  we  have,  to  a  greater  or  lesser 
degree,  received  from  our  parents.  There  is  a  most  illuminating  treatment  of 
"Yikhus"  which  stresses  those  factors  which  have  always  seemed  to  important  in 
selecting  a  husband  or  wife.  It  is  a  sobering  experience  to  understand  this 
Jewish  institution  and  to  realize  that  it  was  not  a  reflection  of  snobbishness 
but  rather  a  system  of  eugenics  worked  out  by  generations  of  realistic  experi¬ 
ence. 

Notwithstanding,  I  would  like  to  insert  at  this  point  in  skeleton  form, 
a  few  of  the  episodes  which  integrate  our  ancestors  with  the  historical  summary 
above. 

Berel 


Our  first-known  family  patriarch  was  Berel  ^a)  who,  we  estimate,  was  born 
about  1?60.  My  family  has  often  told  me  that  he  was  the  leader  of  his  commun¬ 
ity  and  apparently  his  civic  responsibilities  included  not  only  Jews  but  also 
non-Jewish  neighbors.  In  order  to  meet  the  military  conscription  he  was  as¬ 
signed  a  quota  for  his  village  and  intended  to  allocate  it  proportionately  be¬ 
tween  the  Jews  and  the  Gentiles,  Bitter  protests  were  made  by  some  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  peasants  who  felt  that  he  should  fill  the  entire  quota  from  the  Jewish  popu¬ 
lation.  He  was  threatened  with  death  unless  he  did  so.  When  he  persisted  in 
what  he  believed  to  be  a  fair  selection  and  turned  the  list  over  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  representatives,  the  threats  were  carried  out.  Shortly  thereafter,  he  was 
seized  by  some  of  the  townspeople,  his  clothes  were  saturated  with  alcohol,  and 
set  afire. 


Pinches 

After  the  basic  charts  had  been  sketched  I  discovered  from  a  casual  remark 
by  a  member  of  the  Geneology  Committee  that  one  of  his  uncles.  Pinches  (aaa-e) 
had  been  omitted.  When  I  asked  the  reason,  I  was  told  that  he  had  "left  the 
family",  and  "It  is  not  important  to  include  him".  My  curiosity,  however, 
would  not  allow  me  to  accept  this  statement.  I  found  that  Pinches  was  at  least 
one  of  the  family  who  was  taken  from  his  family  as  a  boy  of  six  and,  after  serv¬ 
ing  twenty-five  years  in  the  army,  he  returned  one  day  only  long  enough  to  re¬ 
proach  some  members  of  the  family  for  allowing  him  to  be  taken  from  home  at  that 
early  age  before  he  had  an  opportunity  to  root  himself  in  the  Jewish  tradition 
which  would  have  prepared  him  to  withstand  the  pressure  which  resulted  in  his 
conversion.  He  left  and  nothing  has  ever  been  heard  of  him  since  that  time. 


Hers he 1 

My  own  grandfather,  Hershel  (aa-b)  is  the  central  figure  in  many  of  the  stor 
ies  of  life  in  Russia  which  intrigued  me  as  a  child  and  as  a  man.  Apparently  he 
was  a  man  of  strong  temper  and  firm  conviction  in  his  duty  and  privilege  to  raise 
his  family  as  he  thought  best.  At  one  time  when  he  exercised  his  parental  respon 
sibility  and  disciplined  a  child  with  more  vigor  than  the  village  priest  thought 
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appropriate,  there  was  a  harsh  exchange  of  words  in  which  grandfather  Kershel 
insisted  that  the  priest  ’’mind  his  own  business”.  Apparently  this  incident 
was  sufficiently  acrid  and  public  that,  despite  his  stature  in  the  small  com¬ 
munity,  he  was  charged  with  insulting  the  church  and  publicly  flogged,  ap¬ 
parently  it  was  not  the  physical  effects  of  the  punishment  but  the  personal 
humiliation  which  broke  his  spirit  and  led  to  his  death  when  still  a  relatively 
young  man. 


Military  Service 

One  of  the  several  factors  which  stimulated  the  exodus  from  Russia  of  the 
Jews  was  the  harsh  fact  of  military  conscription  on  the  Jewish  family.  Every 
effort  was  made  during  the  twenty-five  year  term  of  service  to  force  the  Jewish 
recruits  into  a  Russian  pattern  and  very  few  of  the  youngsters  who  were  con¬ 
scripted  were  able  to  withstand  this  pressure.  As  a  result,  parents  considered 
induction  into  the  army  as  worse  than  death  and  took  every  measure  possible  to 
protect  their  sons  from  military  service.  The  regulations  exempted  the  eldest 
son  of  each  family.  This  induced  many  families  to  send  the  child  to  live  with 
and  assume  the  name  of  some  relative  who  had  no  son.  Beginning  about  1880  for 
a  time  Russia  encouraged  the  emigration  of  Jewish  families  who  were  able  to 
finance  the  voyage  and  many  families  left  at  this  time  in  order  to  save  their 
sons  and  in  the  hope  that  they  could  find  a  new  life  in  a  new  world. 
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Chapter  3 


The  Posner  Family  Circle,  Inc.  -  Its  First  25  Years 

(Prepared  by  Helen  Posner  Fried) 


With  the  rapid  increase  in  the  size  of  the  Posner  Family,  it  became  in¬ 
creasingly  difficult  for  the  various  members  of  the  family  to  keep  in  contact 
with  one  another.  It  was  agreed  that  the  most  efficient  way  to  see  one  another 
and  retain  old  friendships  would  be  to  meet  occasionally  in  a  group  at  regular 
intervals  -  in  other  words  -  a  family  organization.  This  had  been  particularly 
advocated  by  the  late  Jacob  D.  Posner,  (aaa-adb) 

Finally,  on  the  occasion  of  Arnold  Posner’s  Bar-Mitzvah,  when  many  of  the 
family  were  gathered  at  the  home  of  Thomas  Posner,  it  was  decided  to  start  the 
Posner  Family  Circle  then  and  there.  Thus  the  inception  of  the  Circle  took 
place  on  January  14,  1928  at  501  Crown  Street  in  Brooklyn.  The  following  offi¬ 
cers  were  elected: 

President  -  Thomas  Posner 

Vice  President  -  Sarah  Avrutine 

Second  Vice  President-William  Posner 
Secretary  -  Rose  Posner 

Treasurer  -  Hattie  Posner 

The  first  general  meeting  of  the  Posner  Family  Circle  was  held  at  the 
Broadway  Central  Hotel  on  April  26,  1928.  There  were  over  100  persons  present 
and  great  enthusiasm  was  displayed  by  everyone.  Congratulatory  telegrams  and 
letters  were  received  from  many  cousins  in  distant  parts  of  the  United  States 
who,  though  unable  to  be  present,  were  with  us  spiritually.  Several  meetings 
were  held  that  first  year  and  the  work  done  was  not  only  along  social  lines 
but  a  loan  was  made  to  a  needy  relative  and  help  was- sent  to  a  relative  in  need 
still  in  Russia.  The  same  officers  were  held  over  for  the  second  year. 

On  October  26,  1930  another  election  was  held  and  the  following  officers 
were  elected: 


President  -  Morris  Avrutine 

Vice  President  -  Sarah  Avrutine 

Second  Vice  President-Sam  Sofman 
Treasurer  -  Flattie  Posner 

Secretary  -  Sylvia  Schreibman 

These  officers  served  until  1932.  Their  problems  reflected  the  times  we 
lived  in.  The  family  circle  became  not  only  a  social  organization  but  one  not 
only  willing  but  able  to  help  and  aid  several  of  the  members  financially.  It 
was  at  this  time  that  the  $5.00  dues  became  a  hardship  and  were  reduced  to  32.00 
at  which  low  level  they  have  since  remained. 

In  November  1932  a  new  slate  of  officers  were  elected: 
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President  -  3am  Sofman 

Vice  President  -  Hyman  Posner 

Second  Vice  President  -  Sam  Posner 
Treasurer  -  Rose  .-ivrutine 

Secretary  -  Minna  Appelman 

These  officers  served  us  faithfully  until  1934  when  Horace  Sragow,  one 
of  the  younger  group, took  over  as  president  and  Louis  Sofman  became  Secretary. 
nt  the  end  of  that  year  a  new  slate  of  officers  were  elected: 

President  -  Sam  Posner 

Vice  President  -  Grace  Ilenock 

Second  Vice  President  -  Pauline  Posner 
Treasurer  -  Sadie  Sofman 

Secretary  -  Louis  Sofman 

In  June  of  1936  the  10th  anniversary  of  the  Posner  Family  Circle  was  cele 
brated  at  the  farm  of  our  cousins  Sam  and  Sadie  Sofman.  This  affair  was  so 
outstanding  that  it  is  still  remembered  by  all  those  who  were  present.  The 
large  crowd  was  handled  most  efficiently  by  our  gracious  host  and  hostess  who 
made  it  so  memorable  an  event. 

In  1940  another  new  slate  of  officers  were  elected: 

President  -  Hattie  Posner 

Vice  President  -  Pauline  Posner 

Second  Vice  President  -  Grace  Ilenock 

Treasurer  -  Sadie  Sofman 

Secretary  -  Minna  Appelman 

It  was  at  this  meeting  that  the  Arnold  Posner  Sunshine  Fund  was  organized 
This  fund  still  provides  for  the  flowers  sent  tc  ill  members  and  for  trees  to 
be  planted  in  Israel  to  commemorate  births  and  deaths. 

In  1946  the  following  slate  of  officers  were  elected: 

President  -  Bernard  Posner 

Vice  President  -  Rose  Avrutine 

Second  Vice  President  -  Minnie  Posner 
Secretary  -  Grace  Posner 

Treasurer  -  Helen  Fried 

In  January  of  1948,  our  20th  anniversary  was  celebrated  by  a  luncheon.  In 
spite  of  the  inclement  weather  there  was  a  large  attendance  and  everyone  had 
such  a  good  time  that  it  was  decided  to  celebrate  our  25th  anniversary  in  a 
similar  manner. 

In  1950  the  following  slate  of  officers  were  elected: 

President  -  Joseph  Fried 

Vice  President  -  Louis  Post  jr 

Second  Vice  President  -  Henry  Stender 
Treasurer  -  Hyman  Posner 

Secretary  -  Sylvia  Posner 
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On  November  9,  1952  we  celebrated  our  25th  anniversary  with  a  dinner 
which  again  was  a  tremendous  success.  We  had  music,  cocktails,  dancing  and 
a  record  turnout,.  Everyone  had  a  grand  time.  Motion  pictures  were  taken  by 
Beatrice  Fidelholtz  of  the  event  and  shown  at  the  next  general  meeting. 

At  the  present  time,  the  Posner  Family  Circle  continues  to  function 
under  the  leadership  of  the  following  slate  of  officers: 


President  - 


Herbert  Posner 
Helen  Fried 
Milton  Posner 
Beatrice  Fidelholtz 
Hyman  Posner 


Vice  President  - 
Second  Vice  President  - 


Secretary  - 
Treasurer  - 
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Chapter  4 

The  Posner  Family  Tree 
How  to  Find  Your  Own  Branch 

In  Part  II  of  this  book  appear  two  basic  charts.  One  traces  in  skeleton 
form  the  first  remembered  cousin  who  is  estimated  to  have  been  bom  in  1760, 

This  is  the  first  generation  of  our  family  tree.  On  this  same  chart  are  shown 
his  descendants  of  the  second  and  third  generation.  Unfortunately,  in  order  to 
finish  this  first  edition  to  meet  an  arbitrary  deadline,  we  have  not  been  able 
to  develop  the  fourth  and  subsequent  generations  derived  from  Shlameh  (ab). 

This  will  be  done,  however,  in  the  first  revision  of  the  family  tree. 

The  second  basic  chart  begins  with  the  second  generation  and  discloses  the 
many  lines  in  the  third  and  fourth  generation.  Subsequent  charts  are  developed 
for  each  member  of  this  fourth  generation.  If  a  member  of  the  family  is  unaware 
of  his  lineal  ancestry  in  the  fourth  generation,  it  is  suggested  that  he  consult 
the  ’’Index"  of  collateral  names  of  Part  IV,  until  he  finds  either  his  own  family 
name  (if  other  than  Posner)  or  the  names  of  a  known  close  relative.  The  Index 
will  then  indicate  the  exact  chart  on  which  this  name  appears  and  from  it  each 
individual  should  be  able  to  trace  back  his  own  line  to  the  very  first  genera¬ 
tion. 

The  System  of  Individual  Identification 

Throughout  the  family  and  especially  the  earlier  generations,  there  exists 
a  very  tight  pattern  of  first  names  so  that  each  generation  commemorates  some¬ 
one  of  the  preceding  generation.  This  leads  to  a  multiplicity  of  similar  names 
and  possibly  has  resulted  in  some  errors  in  the  family  tree.  In  order  to  pro¬ 
vide  some  scientific  terminology  which  would  fix  each  individual  in  his  niche, 
we  have  adopted  a  simple  system  of  letters  which  show  the  generation  and  the  an¬ 
cestry  of  each  individual.  For  example,  the  first_ known  ancestor  is  designated 
as  ”a’’.  His  two  sons  are  designated  respectively  as  *’aa”  and  "ab”.  All  of  the 
generations  subsequently  disclose  the  exact  lineage  and  the  number  of  the  genera¬ 
tion  by  the  number  and  order  of  letters  in  the  classification.  For  example, 
Willie  Posner,  a  member  of  the  Geneology  Committee,  is  designated  as  ”aaa-aaa”. 
This  immediately  indicates  that  he  is  the  sixth  generation  on  the  chart  and  is 
the  first  bom  in  each  generation.  It  is  of  considerable  interest  to  note  how 
the  spread  increases  and  cousins  of  the  same  age  who  are  now  alive  may  come  from 
three  or  four  or  even  more  different  generations. 

Frequent  Intermarriages 

I  am  sure  that  other  cousins  will  experience  the  same  spiritual  satisfaction 
which  I  feel  in  this  new-found  knowledge  of  the  exact  nature  of  my  kinship  with 
many  fine  people  who,  in  the  past,  were  known  to  me  only  as  ’’cousins".  There  is 
an  indefinable  sense  of  "belonging"  which  draws  together  individuals  who  know 
that  in  their  blood  stream  appears  the  hereditary  qualities  of  some  common  ances¬ 
tor,  Perhaps  the  strength  of  this  relationship,  preserved  as  it  was  in  the  past 
only  by  the  spoken  word,  explained  some  of  the  frequent  intermarriages  which  are 
revealed  in  the  family  tree.  Or  perhaps  there  is  a  simpler  explanation  which  is 
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expressed  in  the  popular  tune  "Doing  What  Comes  Naturally".  Cousins  living 
in  the  same  community  and  encouraged  by  family  approval  were  drawn  to  one 
another.  On  the  other  hand,  I  have  known  of  several  instances  where  friendly 
intervention  and  suggestion  of  some  older  member  of  the  family  brought  together 
cousins  from  far  corners  of  this  country.  The  most  usual  intermarriage  seems 
to  exist  among  first  cousins  but  we  have  several  instances  of  an  uncle  mari*ying 
a  niece.  It  is  perhaps  a  reflection  of  orthodox  Jewish  tradition  that  an  aunt 
has  never  married  a  nephew. 

In  applying  our  classification  system  to  the  progeny  of  a  family  intermar¬ 
riage  the  identification  symbol  assigned  to  the  child  derives  from  the  father fs 
classification  rather  than  the  mother.  Thus,  the  child  of  a  marriage  between  a 
male  of  the  third  generation  and  a  female  of  the  fourth  generation  would  be  clas¬ 
sified  as  a  member  of  the  fourth  generation.  This  necessary  rule  was  adopted 
in  order  to  preserve  the  simplicity  of  the  identification  symbol. 


Tentative  Edition 

This  edition  will  undoubtedly  contain  errors.  We  hope  that  they  are  all  of 
a  minor  nature.  However,  without  issuing  a  publication  in  sufficient  quantity 
for  distribution  to  all  interested  parties  these  errors  may  never  be  discovered 
because  the  ranks  of  the  older  generation  are  thinning  rapidly.  It  is  our  earnest 
hope  that  all  members  of  the  family  who  have  the  opportunity  to  do  so  will  care¬ 
fully  study  the  charts  and  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Geneology  Committee  any 
revisions  or  additions.  We  would  also  welcome  and  encourage  those  of  an  histori¬ 
cal  bent  to  pursue  some  of  the  interesting  by-paths  suggested  in  the  earlier  chap¬ 
ters.  It  would  be  a  treasure  without  price  to  be  able  to  pass  on  to  our  future 
generations  a  collection  of  essays,  annecdotes,  travels,  etc.,  which  would  make 
more  real  to  them,  each  of  the  individuals  of  the  fourth  generation  from  whom  the 
detailed  charts  are  developed.  Perhaps,  also,  among  some  of  the  older  members  of 
the  family  we  may  be  able  to  capture  some  picture, "however  vague,  of  the  earliest 
generation. 

"Behold,  a  good  portion  has  been  given  to  thee.  Forsake  it  not". 
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PART  TWO  -  THE  BASIC  CHARTS 


PART  THREE  -  THE  DETAILED  CHARTS 


(Note  -  A  "detail"  chart  has  been  prepared  for  each  member 
of  the  4th  generation  who  left  descendants*  In 
some  cases  where  the  chart  would  be  too  complex, 
subcharts  have  been  prepared,  which  are  numbered 
"la",  "lb",  etc*) 


KEY  TO  THE  DETAILED  CHARTS 


1.  ITCHE  ZALMEN  (aaa) 

A.  AARON  BEHR  -  Chart  1. 

B.  HERSHEL  -  Chart  2. 

C.  DAVID  -  Chart  3 

D.  TEVEH  -  Chart  4. 

E.  PINCHES  -  CONSCRIPTED  INTO  RUSSIAN  ARMY  AS  CHILD  OF  6. 

F.  LEAH  GITTEL  -  Chart  5. 


2.  HERSHEL  (aab) 

A.  CRENE  MALKE  -  DIED  AT  AGE  6. 

B.  TEVEH  -  Chart  6. 

C.  YOSHEH  -  DIED  AT  AGE  20. 

D.  SLATTE  -  Chart  7. 

E.  ITCHE  ZALMEN  -  DIED  AT  AGE  28. 

F.  ORREH  (HARRY)  -  NO  CHILDREN 

G.  SOREH  -  Chart  8. 

H.  CHAIM  -  RUSSIA,  FAMILY  UNKNOWN. 

I.  BENJAMIN  -  Chart  8. 


3.  SOREH  (aac) 

A.  CHAI-RIVEH  -  MARRIED  AARON  BEHR  (See  Chart  1.) 

B.  EFROIM  HERSHEL  -  ONE  CHILD,  SOREH  -  UNKNOWN. 

C.  TEVEH  -  THREE  BOYS  AND  ONE  GIRL  -  UNKNOWN. 

D.  HENYA  -  Chart  9. 


4.  PINCUS  (aad) 

A.  CHAN A  -  RUSSIA,  FAMILY  UNKNOWN. 
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5.  HENYA  (aae) 

A«  HERSHEL  -  Chart  10. 

B.  CRENE  MALKE  -  8  CHILDREN,  ALL  DIED  WITHOUT  CHILDREN. 

C.  TEVEH  -  ONE  DAUGHTER,  HENYA  -  MARRIED 

ZALMEN  ZISKIN  (See  Chart  12). 

D.  ITKE  -  ONE  SON,  MAX  -  DIED  AT  AGE  10. 

E.  MARY  -  6  CHILDREN  -  UNKNOWN. 

F.  SOREH  -  Chart  11. 

G.  ZALMEN  -  Chart  12. 

H.  MORRIS  -  Chart  12. 


6.  CRENE  MALKE  (aaf) 

A.  PINCHES  -  Chart  11. 


7.  GITTEL  (aag) 

A.  CRENE  MALKE  -  Chart  13. 

B.  BENSKE  -  Chart  14. 

C.  ETTA  -  UNKNOWN. 

D.  CHAT  SOREH  -  NO  CHILDREN. 

.  E.  SHLAMEH  -  UNKNOWN  . 

F.  DAVID  -  Chart  15. 

G.  BASHE  -  UNKNOWN. 

H.  HENYA  -  NO  CHILDREN. 


8.  DVONYEH  (aah) 

A.  ITCHE  ZALMEN  -  UNKNOWN 

B.  TEVEH  -  Chart  14. 

C.  BERKE  -  UNKNOWN. 

D.  LABEH  -  UNKNOWN. 

E.  OREH  -  UNKNOWN. 

F.  CHAI  CHILYA  -  UNKNOWN. 
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PART  POUR  -  THE  COLLATERAL  NAMES 


(Note  -  Numbers  following  each  name  indicate  on  which  chart (s)  it  may  be 
found.) 

B  «  Basic  Charts 

Posner  -  B,  1  (a-e)  2  (d,f),  3  (a-e),  4,  6,  8,  10,  11. 


ALBERT  -  7. 

HEITLER  -  lc. 

AMPER  -  lb. 

HENOCH  -  2a. 

APPELBAUM  -  3d. 

HILLMAN  -  8. 

APFELMAN  -  8. 

HOLOFF  -  B,  11. 

AVRUTINE  -  Id,  2b. 

ISAACSON  -  11. 

AXELROD  -  B. 

JACOBS  -  2c. 

BARR  -  lb. 

JACOBSON  -  7. 

BELL  -  Id. 

JOHNSON  -  2a. 

BLAUNER  -  Id. 

JONAS  -  3b. 

BLOCK  -  3e. 

JOSEPH  -  lc. 

BORENKIND  -  9. 

K ASHMAN  -  14. 

CHEFFETZ  -  B,  13. 

KATZMAN  -  la,  3e. 

CHODOROW  -  la,2b,3e,3f. 

KAYE  -  9. 

COHEN  -  la,  lb.  Id,  2e. 

KLEBANOW  -  3d. 

COIMEN  -  2e. 

KLEIN  -  2e. 

CUMMINGS  -  2b. 

KORKOWSKI  -  B,  9. 

DANM  -  lb. 

KRINSKY  -  14. 

DAUM  -  11. 

KROLL  -  B. 

DESMOND  -  9. 

KUNYIM  -  13. 

DRONOW  -  lb. 

KU3NITZ  -  la. 

DWORKIN  -  9. 

LEIBI£R  -  lc. 

EDELSTEIN  -  lc. 

LE  LB  LING  -  2d. 

EMANUEL  -  5. 

LEVINE  -  2a. 

FIDELHOLTZ  -  8. 

LE  VINE  -  7. 

FOX  -  la. 

LEVY  -  11. 

FORMAN  -  2a. 

LUSTIG  -  3f. 

FRIED  -  Id. 

MAGERFIELD  -  le. 

FREY  -  lc. 

MARCUS  -  2c,  7. 

GENDES  -  B,  11. 

MARGOLES  -  7. 

GILBERT  -  lb. 

MASON  -  B,  14,  15 

GILDEN  -  2b. 

MESCH  -  2b. 

GLAZER  -  3b. 

MESHES  -  3b. 

GLINKOVSKY  -  3b. 

MODELL  -  12. 

GOLD  -  7. 

M03K0WITZ  -  2e. 

GOLDBERG  -  la. 

N ADSLS ON  -  9. 

GOMBERG  -  la,  3e. 

ORMAN  -  7. 

GOODMAN  -  3b. 

POLLACK  -  lb. 

GREENBLATT  -  lc. 

POST  -  6. 

GRODIN  -  B,  7. 

POSTER  -  2c. 

GUTTERMAN  -  B. 

RATNER  -  lb,  2a. 

HAAS  -  lb. 

RAYBIN  -  9. 

HARRIS  -  6. 

RICHER  -  9. 
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RIFKIN  -  9. 

ROBINS  -  lb. 

ROBINSON  -  le. 
ROSENBERG  -  3b. 
ROSENBLOOM  -  le. 
ROSOFSKY  -  B. 
ROTHCKILD  -  6. 

RUBIN  -  7. 

SABSCHIN  -  B,  2b,  5. 
SAITON  -  15. 

SALKIND  -  2b. 
SCFENITZER  -  2a. 
SCHOEN  -  15. 
SCHREIBMAN  -  2b. 
SCOPP  -  2a. 

SEFF  -  11. 

SEIGLER  -  lb. 
SHARFMAN  -  14. 
SHREIBMAN  -  2b. 
SHULMAN  -  7. 

SIRES  -  7. 

SISSLER  -  12. 

SOFMAN  -  2a. 


SOKOBIN  -  2a. 
SOLOMON  -  2d. 

SONIN  -  B,  11. 
SPERLING  -  3f. 

SPORN  -  lb. 

SRAGCW  -  2f  * 

STENDER  -  la. 
STOLBERG  -  2b. 
SUSSMAN  -  12. 

SUV ALL  -  lb. 

SWEDLOW  -  B,  7,  6. 
TAYLOR  -  lb. 

WAGMAN  -  B,  14. 
WALCH  -  2a. 

WEISSMAN  -  2a. 
WILETS  -  7. 

WISHNOW  -  12. 
WOOLFAN  -  B. 

WOOD  -  13. 

YAREK  -  13. 

YELL3N  -  2c. 
ZIMMERMAN  -  3e. 
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PARTIAL  LIST  OF  FAMILY  MEMBERS 
(Please  send  any  other  names  and  addresses  you  may  have) 


POSNER  FAMILY  CIRCLE,  INC. 

"The  purpose  of  this  circle  is  to  unite  the  entire  Posner  family 
so  as  to  promote  friendliness  and  a  general  fraternal  spirit  of 
brotherhood,  with  the  aim  to  advance  the  welfare  and  enhance  the 
happiness  of  its  members  and  to  inculcate  the  principles  of  charity 
towards  each  other." 


ALBERT,  MR.  ft  MRS.  MICHAEL 
U165  N.  Farwell  Ave., 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

APPELMAN,  MR.  ft  MRS.  HERMAN 
33  Riverside  Drive 
N.  Y.  City 

AVRUTI ME ,  MR.  AND  MRS.  ARNOLD 
56  Columbia  PI., 

Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

AVRUTI NE,  MR.  BILLY 

Hotel  Madison,  15  E.  56th  St., 

New  York  City 

AVRUTINE,  MR.  ft  MRS.  HARRY 
U329  Ely  Ave., 

New  York  City 

AVRUTINE,  MR.  &  MRS.  MORRIS 
Ramapo,  R. E.D. , 

Suffem,  N.  Y. 

AVRUTINE,  MR.  ft  MRS.  SAM 
130  E.  79th  St., 

New  York  City 

AVRUTINE,  MRS.  SARAH 
I4.OI  West  End  Ave., 

New  York  City 

AVRUTINE,  MR.  ft  MRS.  STANLEY 
U32 9  Ely  Ave., 

New  York  City 

BARR,  MR.  ft  MRS.  SAM 
25  E.  9th  St., 

New  York  City 

BEIL,  DR.  ft  MS.  MUFRAY 
61|-25J  186th  Lane 
Fresh  Meadow,  L.  I. 

BLAUNER,  MR.  ft  MRS.  JUSTIN 
139  E.  35th  St. 

New  York  City 

BLAUNER,  MR.  ft  MRS.  SIDNEY 
290  West  End  Ave., 

New  York  City 

BLOCK,  MR.  &  mS.  J.  L. 

206  Sterling  Ave*, 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


BORfU KIND,  MR.  ft  MRS.  S. 
686  Midwood  St. , 

Brooklyn,  N .  Y . 

CASDEN,  MR.  ft  MRS.  MYRON 
8037  Shady  Glade  St., 

N.  Hollywood,  Calif. 

CHODOROW,  MR.  ft  MRS.  DAVID 
2I4.2  S.  Hoopes  Ave., 

Auburn,  N.  Y. 

CHODOROW,  MR.  ft  MRS .  HARFY 
59  Covington  Rd. , 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

CHODOROW,  MR.  ft  MRS.  VAL. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

CHODOROW,  MR.  ft  MRS.  I. 

395  Massachusetts  Ave., 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

CHODOROW,  FIR.  ft  MRS.  SAM 
1635  S.  La  Brea  Ave., 

--Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

CHODOROW,  MRS.  SARAH 
206  Sterling  Ave., 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

COHEN,  MR.  &  MRS.  ABRAHAM 
5517  Ft.  Hamilton  Pkw' y, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

COHEN,  MR.  &  MRS.  HARRY 
918-3 2nd  St., 

Brooklyn,  N .  Y . 

COHEN,  MR.  &  MRS.  HARVEY 
1026  56th  St., 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

COHEN,  MR.  &  MRS.  HERBERT 
7  k  Gatling  PI., 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

COHEN,  MR.  ft  MRS.  JULIUS 
557  Avenue  L 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

COHEN,  MR.  ft  MRS.  MEYER 

1510  W.  15th  St., 

Miami,  Fla. 
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COHEN,  MR.  &  MRS.  MORTON 
275  Central  Park  West, 

N.  Y.  C. 

COHEN,  MR.  ft  MRS.  WM. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

CUMMINGS,  DR.  k  MRS.  MARTIN 
1020  Cedar  Lane 
Falls  Church,  Va. 

DAMN,  MR.  k  MRS.  MAURICE 
1U15  Mott  Ave., 

Far  Rockaway,  N .  Y . 

DANN,  MR.  &  MRS.  SAMUEL 
318  W.  107th  St. 

New  York  City 

DAUM,  MR.  &  MRS.  CHARLES 
6  5  Undi  ne  St . , 

Brighton,  Mass. 

DRANOW,  MR.  k  MRS.  LOUIS 
79  High  St., 

Monticello,  N.  Y. 

EDELSTEIN,  MR.  k  MRS.  MARVIN 
37-06  69th  St., 

Woods ide,  N.  Y. 

FUEL  HOLTZ,  MR  .  4  MRS  AL. 

305  W.  52nd  St., 

New  York  City 

FORMAN,  MR.  &  MRS.  EARL 
19  MacArthur  Court 
Linden,  N.  J. 

FRIED,  MR.  k  MRS.  JOSEPH 
175  West  76th  St., 

New  York  City 

GLINKOVSKY,  CANTOR  k  MRS. 

2503  Kayworth  Ave. , 

Baltimore,  Md. 

GOLD,  MR.  k  MRS.  ROBERT 
165  Salem  St. , 

Medford,  Mass. 

GOLD,  MR.  &  MRS.  LOUIS 
2872  N.  U9th  St., 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

GOLDBERG,  MR.  k  MRS.  SAM 
5511  Ft.  Hamilton  Pkwy, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

GOMBERG,  MR.  k  MRS.  PAUL 
5023  -  14th  Ave., 

Brooklyn,  N .  Y . 

GOODMAN,  MR.  k  MRS.  OLIVER 
5327  Second  St.  N.W. , 
Washington,  D.  C. 

GREENELATT,  MR.  k  MRS.  JERRY 
U5  Briseley  Ave., 

E.  Rockaway,  L.  I. 

GRODIN,  MR.  k  MRS.  EDWARD 
i;800  Wood  burn 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

GRUDIN,  MR.  &  IRS.  HP. 

U0l5  N.  Prospect  Ave., 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 


HARRIS,  MR.  k  MRS.  IRVIN 
27UU  Mayfield  Road 
Cleveland  Heights,  Ohio 

HEITLER,  MR.  k  MRS.  CEORGE 
568  Rockville  Court, 
Oceanside,  L.  I. 

HENOCH,  MR.  ft  MRS.  ARIHUR 
6  Clinton  Place 
Maplewood,  N.  J. 

HENOCH,  MR.  k  MRS.  HERBERT 
l.'j.7 3  Center  St., 

Hillside  5,  N .  J. 

HENOCH,  MR.  PHILIP 
ll;73  Center  St., 

Hillside  5,  N.  J. 

HOLOFF,  MR.  &  MRS.  HARRY 
Boston,  Mass . 

ISAACSON,  MR.  &  MRS.  IRWIN 
New  Orleans,  La. 

JONAS,  MR.  k  MRS.  BORIS 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

JOSEPH,  MRS.  ARTHUR 
210  W.  101  St., 

New  York  City 

KATZMAN,  MR.  &  MRS .  MORRIS 
U38  Massachusetts  Ave., 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

KAY,  MRS.  RC6E 
1587  Carroll  St., 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

KLEIN,  MR.  k  MRS.  HERBERT 
8728  Ridge  Blvd., 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

KUSNITZ,  MR.  k  MRS.  SOL 
2936  Somerset  Drive 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

LEFKOWITZ,  MR.  &  MRS. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

LEIBLER,  MR.  k  MRS.  ROY 
706  Eastern  Pkwy, 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

LEIBLING,  MRS  NELLIE 
Hotel  Emerson 
New  York  City 

LEVINE,  MR.  k  MRS.  HARVEY 
785  E.  Uth  St., 

Brooklyn,  N .  Y . 

LEVINE,  MR.  &  MRS.  MORTON 
78  —1U  Austin  St. 

Forest  Hills,  N.  Y. 

MARGOLIS,  MR.  k  MRS.  H. 
U35U  N.  Maryland  Ave., 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

MASON,  MR.  &  MRS.  GEORGE 
Worcester,  Mass. 

MESCH,  MR.  k  MRS.  DAVID 
U97  Breckenridge  St., 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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MOSKOWITZ,  MR.  4  MRS.  LOUIS 
293  Rutland  Rd., 

Freeport,  L.  I. 


POSNER,  MR.  4  MRS.  HERBERT 
101  West  31st  St., 

New  York  City 


NADELSON,  MR.  &  MRS.  L. 
651  Crown  St. , 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


POSNER,  MR.  4  MRS.  HYMAN 
1732  S.  W.  9th  St., 
Miami,  Florida 


ORMAN,  MR.  &  HRS.  JACK 
I4I3U  N .  Maryland  Ave., 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

POSNER,  MRS.  A. 

2503  Kayworth  Ave., 
Baltimore,  Md. 

POSNER,  MISS  ANNE 
7U0  West  End  Ave., 

New  York  City 

POSNER,  MR.  &  MRS.  BENJAMIN 
2U3  W.  70th  St., 

New  York  City 

POSNER,  MR.  &  MRS .  BERNARD 

1051  55  th  St., 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

POSNER,  MR.  4  MRS .  BERNARD 
590  'West  End  Ave. , 

New  York  City 

POSNER,  MR.  4  MRS  DANIEL 
129-U5  169th  St., 

Flushing,  L.  I. 

POSNER,  MR.  4  MRS.  DAVID 
308  Tacoma  Ave., 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

POSNER,  MR.  4  MRS.  DAVID 
33  Hoeltzer  St. , 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


POSNER,  MR.  &  MRS .  HYMAN  R. 
707  Linden  Ave. , 

Teaneck,  N.  J. 

POSNER,  MR.  &  MRS.  ISADORE 
Worcester,  Hass. 

POSNER,  MRS.  JEAN 
Los  Angeles,  California 

POSNER,  MISS  LILLIAN 
3U3D  Schley  St., 

Newark,  N.  J. 

POSNER,  MR.  MILTON 

1051  55th  st., 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

POSNER,  MRS.  MIRIAM 
2629  Edward  Ave., 

Baton  Rouge,  La. 

POSNER,  MR.  &  MRS.  MORRIS 
275  Central  Park  Vfest 
New  York  City 

POSNER,  MR.  NORMAN 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

POSNER,  MRS.  ROSE 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

POSNER,  RABBI  4  MRS.  S. 

5819  Douglas  Street 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


POSTER,  MR.  &  MRS.  FRANK 
590  West  End  Ave. , 

New  York  City 


POSNER,  MR.  &  MRS.  SAMUEL 
UOl  ’West  End  Ave . , 

New  York  City 


POSNER,  DR.  4  MRS.  GE  »ALD 
New  0  rle  an  s ,  La . 

POSNER,  HISS  GRACE 
3I43D  Schley  St., 

Newark,  N.  J. 


POSNER,  MR.  4  MRS .  SOL. 

I63  Gould ing  Ave., 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

POSNER,  HR.  4  MRS.  STANLEY  I 
3750  Oliver  St.,  N.  W. 
■Washington,  D.  C. 


POSNER,  MR.  4.  MRS.  HAROLD  L. 

121  Clove  Rd., 

New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

POSNER,  MR.  4  MRS.  THOMAS 
380  Fifth  Avenue 

New  York  City 

POSNER,  MR.  4  MRS.  HAR OLD 

271  Ogden  Way, 

Hillside,  N.  J. 

POSNER,  MR.  WILLIAM 

3U3D.  Schley  St. 

Newark,  N .  J. 

POSNER,  MR.  4  MRS.  HAROLD 

Alexandria,  La. 

POSNER,  MR.  4  MRS.  ZALMEN 
3UU3  Murphy  Rd- 

POSNER,  ilR.  4  MRS.  HARRY 

Nashville,  Tenn. 

10 1;  Traincroft 

Medford,  Mass. 

POST,  MRS.  EVA 

531  W.  122nd  St. 

POSNER,  MR.  HARVEY 

New  York  City 

Eaton  Rouge,  La. 

POST,  HR.  4  HRS.  THEODORE 

POSNER,  MRS.  HATTIE  R. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

37  Remson  St. , 

Lynbrook,  L.  I. 

POSTER,  MR.  4  MRS.  HARRY 
59  S.  Center  St. 

Rockville  Center,  L.  I. 
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POSTER,  MR.  &  MRS.  HARVEY 
1U  Holbent  Court 
Stapelton,  S.  I. 

POSTER,  MR.  &  MRS.  JOS.  W. 
1*91*9  N.  Lawndale  Ave. 
Chicago,  Ill. 

POSTER,  MRS.  LOUIS 
1267  Cormonwealth  Ave. 

Bronx,  N.  Y. 

POSTER,  MR.  k  MRS.  LOUIS 
6 50  Victory  Blvd,. 

Staten  Island,  N*.  Y. 

POSTER,  HR.  &  MRS.  SIDNEY 
8801  Shore  Road 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

POSTER,  MR.  TED 
1267  Common’ -9 alth  Ave., 
Bronx,  N .  Y . 

RATNER,  MR.  k  MRS. 

1732  S.  W.  9th  St., 

Miami,  Florida 

RATNER,  MR.  &  MRS.  FETER 
1759  V/alker  Ave. 

Union,  N.  J. 

REMIS,  MR.  k  MRS.  HARRY 
Swampscott,  Mass. 

ROBINSON,  MR.  &  MRS.  HYMEN 
165  East  19th  St., 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

ROSENBLOOM,  M'S.  FRANCIS 
11,5  Central  Park  We st 
New  York  City 

ROTHCHUD,  MR.  k  FES.  BEN 
7U0  West  .End  Ave. 

New  York  City 

RUBIN,  MR.  k  MRS.  PHILIP 
903  Lenox  Rd. 

Brooklyn,  M .  Y . 

SABSHLf ,  MR.  k  MRS.  SANFORD 
111*  Kiberbell  Rd. 

Kamaroneck ,  N .  Y . 

SALKIND,  MR.  &  MRS.  ED. 
167-10  Crocheron  Ave. 
Flushing,  L.  I. 

SC  UNIT ZER,  MR.  k  MRS.  NAT. 
200  Custe  r  Ave . , 

Newark,  N.  J. 

SCHREtBMAN,  1®.  &  MRS.  A. 
3905  Edgewood  Rd. 

Baltimore,  Md. 

SCOPP,  MR  .  &  MRS.  PAUL 
1106  Grassmere  Ave . , 
Wanamassa,  N.  J. 

SIEGLER,  MR.  &  MRS.  LOUIS 
75  Ocean  Ave. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

SOFMAN,  MR.  k  MRS.  ARTHUR 
13  Dartmouth  Rd. 

West  Orange,  N.  J. 

SOFMAN,  MRS.  JF1SSIE 
62  S.  Maple  Ave. 

E.  Orange,  N.  J. 

SOFMAN,  MRS.  LOUIS 
150  Leslie  St., 

Newark,  N.  J. 


SOFMAN,  MR.  k  MRS.  SAMUEL  E. 
300  Deal  Lake  Drive 
Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 

SOKCBIN,  MR.  &  MRS.  HAROLD 
1*2  Ridge  Ave. 

Bloomfield,  N.  J. 

SONIN,  MRS.  ANNA 
Buckingham  Arms 
Long  Beach,  L.  I. 

SPORN,  MR.  &  MRS.  PHILIP 
320  E.  72nd  St., 

New  York  City 

SRAGOW,  HR.  •&  MRS.  HORACE 
107  University  Place 
New  York  City 

SRAGOW,  MR.  &  MRS.  IRVING 
659  Oglethorpe  St.,  N.E. 
'Washington,  D.  C. 

SRAGOW,  MR.  k  MRS.  SAUL 
New  York  City 

S TENDER,  MR.  &  MRS. 

5511  Ft.  Hamilton  Pkwy., 
Broo  klyn ,  N .  Y . 

SUSSMAN,  MR.  Sc  MRS.  BERNARD 
706  Eastern  Parkway 
Brooklyn,  11.  Y. 

SU "ALL,  MR .  PHILIP 
21*0  Powell  St. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

SWEDLOW,  MR .  &  MRS .  I . 

1*077  Maryland  Ave. 
Milwaukee,  Wis . 

SWEDLOW,  HR.  &  MRS.  MEYER 
1138  1*6 th  St., 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

WAGMAN ,  MR.  k  MRS.  -TARRY 
Detroit,  Michigan 

WAGMAN,  liR.  MILTON 
Detroit,  Michigan 

WAGMAN,  DR.  k  MRS.  OREH 
Boston,  Mass. 

WAGNER,  HR.  4  MRS.  3. 

3525  Douglas  Blvd., 

Chicago,  Ill. 

WEISMANN,  MR.  &  MRS.  MARTIN 
loO  Payne 
Irvington,  N.  J. 

WISHNO'T,  MR.  k  MRS.  EDWARD 
52  Pitcher  Ave. 

Medford,  Mass. 

WOOLFIN,  MRS.  ETTA 
l*23l*  Montclair  Ave. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

ZISKIN,  MRS.  DANIEL 
1*50  Riverside  Drive 
New  York  City 

ZISKIN,  MR.  k  MRS.  DAVID 
Hollywood  Beach,  Florida 

ZISKJN,  MR-  k  MRS.  MORRIS 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

ZISKIN,  HRS.  SAM 
Worcester,  Hass. 

ZLSKIN,  DR.  &  MRS.  THOMAS 
Minnea  ;Olis,  Minn. 


ZISKIN,  HR.  'WILLIAM 
101*  Traincroft  Hd» 
Medford,  Mass. 
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